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Attica itself precautions had been taken to prevent the numerous aliens, the metced, who settled there for purposes of trade, from slipping into the position of actual citizens. A law had been passed at an early stage of the Periclean ascendency excluding from the roll of citizens any one whose father or mother was an alien. Athens was as careful to preserve her own integrity as a state as she was zealous in her own interest to impair that of her neighbors.
More dangerous was the development by which she diverted the funds of the Delian League, which was theoretically intended for the defence of the confederacy, to her own advancement, claiming that she might utilize them as she chose, provided that she duly executed her function of keeping the League immune from external attack. Opposition to Pericles was led by Thucydides (the son of Melesias, not the historian), who was actuated, as Aristides might well have been, by a wholly praiseworthy aversion from what seemed to him dishonest treatment of the dependencies. But the conscientious statesman drew his principal support from the real oligarchical faction, the men who were opposed, not to the policy of Pericles as an Imperial statesman, but to Pericles himself as champion of the democracy which curtailed their own privileges. Such an opposition could easily be condemned as factious, and a trial of strength between Pericles and Thucydides resulted in the ostracism of the con* servative leader. The fall of Thucydides established the supremacy of Pericles more firmly than ever.
The policy of maritime ascendency and transmarine expansion found expression both in the West and in the East. Athens had already overtaken and passed Corinth in the rivalry for the commerce with the Sicilian and Italian colonies; but she had no western colonies of her own. The overthrow of the famous city of Sybaris gave Pericles his opportunity, and the breadth of his ideas is illustrated by the fact that when, in answer to the appeal of the Sybarites, he designed the creation of the new colony of Thurii, he deliberately made it not purely Athenian but Pan-Hellenic by in* viting the cooperation of other states; though always with the intention of reserving to Athens the largest interest and influence in the new settlement. In like manner he sought to secure Athenian predominance in the north of the ,#Cgean, and Athenian trade with , Thrace and with the Black Sea, by an expedition to open up friendly communication with the rulers in the latter region and' by the establishment of a colony at Amphipolis on the month of the Strymon.
Ultimately, neither Amphipolis nor Thurii proved acquisitions use* ; ful to the Athenian Empire. But while Pericles lived the ascendency over Ionia was maintained; and when Samos, one of the few state? had remained non-tributary, attempted to set at nou&ht an,;';,